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The Local Angle: 


REGIONAL INFORMATION OFFICES 


The U.S. Department of Labor operates through 10 regional offices located in major 


cities across the country. 


If you want a local angle on a news or feature story 


provided through this service-- or have a direct news inquiry-- you may contact one of 


the offices listed below. 


This listing includes the names, addresses and telephone 


numbers of the Assistant Regional Directors for Information and the states in their regions: 


Region I 


Connecticut 
Maine 
Massachusetts 
New Hampshire 
Rhode Island 
Vermont 


Region II 


New Jersey 
New York 
Puerto Rico 
Virgin Islands 


Region III 


Delaware 

District of 
Columbia 

Maryland 

Pennsylvania 

Virginia 

West Virginia 


Region IV 


Alabama 
Florida 
Georgia 
Mississippi 
North Carolina 
South Carolina 
Tennessee 
Kentucky 


Region V 


Illinois 
Indiana 
Michigan 
Minnesota 
Ohio 
Wisconsin 


Paul F. Neal 
Room E-308 
JFK Federal Bldg. 


~ Boston, Mass. 02203 


617-223-6767 


Edward I. Weintraub 
Room 3510 

1515 Broadway 

New York, N.Y. 10036 
212-971-5477 


John P. Hord 
14280 Gateway Bldg. 
3535 Market St. 


Philadelphia, Pa. 19104 
215-597-1139 


William I. Allgood 

Room 317 

1371 Peachtree St., N.E. 
Atlanta, Ga. 30309 
404-526-5495 


12th Floor ; 
300 S. Wacker Drive 
Chicago, I11. 60606 
312-353-6976 


Region VI 


Arkansas 
Louisiana 
New Mexico 
Oklahoma 
Texas 


Region VII 


Iowa 
Kansas 
Missouri 
Nebraska 


Region VIII 


Colorado 
Montana 
North Dakota 
South Dakota 
Utah 

Wyoming 


Region IX 


Arizona 
California 
Hawaii 
Nevada 


Region X 


Alaska 
Idaho 

(Oregon 
Washington 


Les Gaddie 

Federal Bldg. §& 
U.S. Courthouse 
Room 7C42 

1100 Commerce St. 
Dallas, Tex. 75202 
214-749-2308 


Neal A. Johnson 
Federal Office Bldg. 
Room 1904 

911 Walnut St. 


Kansas City, Mo. 64106 
816-374-5481 


Ernest E. Sanchez 
Room 16408 

Federal Bldg. 

1961 Stout St. 
Denver, Co. 80202 
303-837-4234 


Tor Torland 

Room 10007 

Federal Bldg. 

450 Golden Gate Ave. 

San Francisco, Ca. 94102 


415-556-3423 


wErnest Hood 

Arcade Plaza 

Room 2034 

1321 Second Ave. 
Seattle, Wash. 98101 
206-442-7620 
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Week of October 29, 1973 


LABOR DEPARTMENT TO IMPOSE MINORITY-HIRING 
PLAN IN CHICAGO CONSTRUCTION INDUSTRY 


CHICAGO -- The U.S. Department of Labor has withdrawn its approval 
of the voluntary Chicago Hometown Plan to increase minority utilization 
in construction and soon will impose affirmative action requirements on 
the industry. 

In announcing the action, Assistant Secretary of Labor Bernard E. 
DeLury said that contractors bidding on federally-involved construction 
contracts in the Chicago area will be required to submit specific 
minority-hiring goals and timetables for each craft and will be subject 
to such sanctions as contract cancellation and debarment if they fail 
to attain them. 

The imposed plan will take effect immediately upon publication in 
the Federal Register. Until that time, contractors will be subject to 
Part II of the Chicago Hometown Plan Bid Conditions, issued by the Labor 
Department, which requires them to certify that they will observe Labor 
Department-established ranges of minority employment in the various crafts 
and other affirmative action measures. 

Under the voluntary plan, incorporated in Part I Bid Conditions, 
contractors were required only to certify that they and the unions with 
whom they have collective bargaining agreements were signatory to the 
Chicago Hometown Plan and would fully observe its provisions, including 
goals and timetables for minority employment. 

DeLury said the decision to impose minority-hiring requirements 
resulted from an inability of the Labor Department and the Chicago Plan 
participants to voluntarily devise by negotiation and implement an 
effective equal employment opportunity program. 


(MORE) 
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Labor Department officials have been meeting since June 1973 with 
representatives of the Chicago Building Construction Employers Association 
and the Chicago Building Trades Council? the Urban League; the Coalition 
for United Community Action, and local minority groups, including the 
Latin American Task Force, in an attempt to develop an acceptable plan. 

"All parties have demonstrated a sincere effort to create a workable 
and effective equal employment opportunity program. Our decision to impose 
a plan does not indicate a lack of good faith among the groups with whom 
we dealt," DeLury said. 

At issue in the discussions were: 

-- The proper role of the Labor Department in developing and 
administering a voluntary hometown plan; 

li The extent and nature of minority group representation in 
developing a hometown plan; 

-- The role of the Urban League in recruiting and training minority 
workers for employment under the Chicago Plan; and 

-- The nature and extent of training alternative to that provided in 
existing apprenticeship programs, including on-the-job training. 

"We are encouraging the Chicago Plan participants to continue their 
efforts to develop an acceptable hometown plan. We are open to any pro- 
posals they may submit," DeLury said. 

Any — proposal for a voluntary Chicago Plan, if approved by the 
Labor Department's Office of Federal Contract Compliance, would replace 
the imposed plan, he said. 


(MORE) 
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DeLury said he expects the imposed Chicago Plan to be published in 


the Federal Register within two weeks. 

Interested parties will be invited to submit their comments and 
suggestions. If accepted by the Labor Department, they would result in 
revisions and amendments to the plan but would not delay its initial 
implementation, he said. 

Chicago will be the seventh metropolitan area in which Labor 
Department-imposed plans are operating. The others are Philadelphia 
Washington, D.C.; St. Louis; San Francisco; Atlanta and Camden, N.J. 


# # # 








Week of October 29, 1973 


60 JOBLESS PERSONS TO GET 'NEW CAREERS‘ 
UNDER PROGRAM FUNDED BY U.S. LABOR DEPT. 


NEW YORK -- About 60 jobless persons, mostly blacks and Puerto Ricans, 
will get a chance for paraprofessional jobs and new careers, Secretary 
of Labor Peter J. Brennan announced. 

They will serve as "human resource specialists" (case aides) with the 
Office of the Mayor, City of New York, Human Resources Administration. 

Edward W. Aponte, assistant regional director for manpower of the 
U.S. Department of Labor, said federal funds totalling $346,207 have been 
earmarked to support the project for 11 months. 

The New Careers trainees will earn at least $6,000 per year, with 
raises after six months of on-the-job and necessary educational training. 

The Labor Department's New Careers program seeks to relieve critical 
national shortages of professional personnel in health, education and 
public welfare agencies by opening up jobs with built-in opportunities 
for promotions to unemployed adults. 

These people are trained as aides to librarians, teachers, nurses, 
medical technicians, social workers and police officers. 

They free professionals from tasks that do not challenge their full 
professional capabilities. At the same time, the New Careerists receive 
needed training and education, moving up "career ladders" to positions 
which demand greater skill and pay higher wages. 

To be eligible, an individual must be at least 18 years old, unemployed, 
and generally come from a family whose annual income is below the poverty 


line as defined by the Labor Department's Manpower Administration. 


# # # 








Week of October 29, 1973 


OIC TO PROVIDE 250 PERSONS WITH JOB 
TRAINING UNDER LABOR DEPARTMENT-FUNDED PROJECT 


ATLANTA -- About 250 persons from Fulton County will receive remedial 
and skill training to prepare them for permanent employment, the U.S. 
Department of Labor announced. 

Assistant Regional Director for Manpower William U. Norwood said 
$94,000 in federal funds has been approved to support the project's operation 
through March 1974. 

Training will be conducted by the Opportunities Industrialization 
Center (OIC), located at 360 Nelson St., Atlanta. 

Participants will receive from 17 to 28 weeks of classroom-type 
instruction in the following areas: secretarial (clerical science), 
automobile body and refinishing, and electrical wiring. 

If needed, participants may receive up to five weeks of remedial 
education prior to entering a vocational course. 

The project was approved jointly by the U.S. Departments of Labor 
and Health, Education, and Welfare. 


# # # 








Week of October 29, 1973 


250 JOBLESS, DISADVANTAGED PERSONS TO 
GET JOBS, TRAINING UNDER LABOR DEPT. PROGRAM 


NEW YORK -- Nearly 250 jobless and disadvantaged persons will get jobs 
and training in New York City under three Opportunities in the Business 
Sector (JOBS) programs the U.S. Department of Labor announced. 

A Labor Department investment of nearly $707,000 will support 15- 
month contracts with the American Institute of Banking (a consortium) ; 
the K.H. Consortium, and the New York University Medical Center. 

Under the contracts, trainees will get 21 to 27 weeks of entry level 
on-the-job training (OJT) in various occupations. On completion of training, 
they will earn from $2.60 to $4.36 an hour. 

The JOBS program is a joint effort of the Labor Department and the 
National Alliance of Businessmen to hire and train disadvantaged, jobless 
persons. Under the program, the Secretary of Labor has set up procedures 
to enlist the resources of private industry in providing jobs and training, 
both entry level and upgrading. 

Funds are provided by the Labor Department to help companies offset 
the cost of recruiting and on-the-job training and supportive services 
such as remedial and basic education, job coaching, orientation, minor 
medical care and transportation where needed. 

Detailed information on the contracts follow: 


The American Institute of Banking, New York Chapter, 233 Broadway, 


New York, will receive $385,182 to train 140 general office clerks, 27 


weeks of training, $2.71 to $2.90 per hour after training. 


(MORE) 
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Members of the AIB training consortium include: Bankers Trust Co., 
Brown Bros., Harriman & Co., East River Savings Bank, Manufacturers 
Hanover Trust Co., Marine Midland Bank, Morgan Guaranty Trust Co. of 
N.Y., National Bank of North America, The Bank of New York, The New York 
Bank for Savings and The Seaman's Bank for Savings in N.Y. 

The K.H. Consortium, 396 Broadway, New York, will receive $209,368 
to train 68 persons, including 10 electronics technician apprentices, 


2 machinist apprentices, 15 woodworking machine operators, 5 material 


coordinators, 7 electric assemblers, 16 punch press operators, 3 shipping 


and receiving clerks, 3 general office clerks and 7 machine and hand 
cutters, 21 to 47 weeks of training, $2.60 to $4 per hour after training. 

Consortium members include: City Wide Security Services, 50 Court 
St., Brooklyn; Crown Kitchen Cabinet Corp., 698 Central Ave., Brooklyn; 
Diamond Manufacturing Co., Inc.; 6210 64th St., Middle Village, Queens; 
Idecon Corp., 396 Broadway, New York, and Murray Mintz Industries, Inc., 
127 W. 25th St., New York. 

The New York University Medical Center, 568 First Avenue, New York, 
will receive $112,365 to train 30 persons as clerk-typists, 26 weeks of 
training, $4.36 per hour after training. 


# # # 





























Week of October 29, 1973 
REAL EARNINGS IN SEPTEMBER 1973 


WASHINGTON +- Real weekly and hourly earnings of full- and part- 
time workers on production and nonsupervisory jobs in the private nonfarm 
sector of the American economy increased from August to September but were 


lower than a year ago. 


The figures were released by the U.S. Department of Labor's Bureau 





of Labor Statistics. Real earnings-- or earnings in constant dollars-- are 


calculated by adjusting earnings in current dollars for change in the 


Consumer Price Index. 


Real gross average weekly earnings increased 0.7 percent from August 




















to September, after allowance for the usual seasonal change. Increases 
of 0.5 percent in both average hourly earnings and average weekly hours 
more than offset a 0.3 percent increase in the Consumer Price Index. 
Over the year, real average weekly earnings were down 0.9 percent. 
A rise of 7.4 percent in consumer prices exceeded a 6.7 percent increase 
in average hourly earnings. 
Before adjustment for the Consumer Price Index and seasonal changes, 
average weekly earnings were $148.08 in September, compared with $139.13 
a year earlier. 
Real spendable earnings (real weekly pay after deduction of Social 
Security and federal income taxes) for a worker who was earning the average 
weekly pay and was taxed at rates applicable to a married worker with three 
dependents increased 0.6 percent from August, seasonally adjusted. 
Over the year, real spendable earnings declined 2.3 percent, owing to 


a 0.9 percent decline in real weekly earnings and a 1.5 percent increase 





in the effect of tax deductions. (MORE) 
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The Hourly Earnings Index in dollars of constant purchasing power 


was 109.7 in September, seasonally adjusted, 0.4 percent higher than in 


August but 0.7 percent below a year ago. The index excludes the effects 


of overtime in manufacturing and of interindustry shifts, such as the 
shift of workers between high-wage and low-wage industries. 


# # # 














Week of October 29, 1973 


THE CONSUMER PRICE INDEX--SEPTEMBER 1973 


WASHINGTON -- The Consumer Price Index rose 0.3 percent in September 
to 135.5 (1967=100), the Bureau of Labor Statistics of the U.S. Department 


of Labor reported. 

Higher mortgage interest rates and price increases for apparel and 
some foods--notably cereal and bakery products and restaurant meals-- 
contributed significantly to the rise. 

The effect of these increases were moderated by declines in prices 
of some other foods, particularly fresh vegetables and sinitiene. 

The September index was 7.4 percent higher than a year ago. 

On a seasonally adjusted basis, the August-to-September increase in 
the CPI was also 0.3 percent. The food index declined 0.1 percent, and 
the nonfood commodities index increased 0.1 percent after seasonal adjust- 
ment. The services index rose 0.9 percent. 

In the June-to-September quarter, the CPI rose at a seasonally 
adjusted annual rate of 10.3 percent compared with 7.4 percent in the 
quarter ended in June and 8.6 percent in the quarter ended in March. 

The food index rose at a seasonally adjusted annual rate of 28.8 
percent. The rate of increase was more than in the June quarter, primarily 
due to the sharp food price increase in August, and overall about the same 
as in the March quarter. 

The nonfood commodities index increased at a entities adjusted 
annual rate of 2.6 percent in the September quarter, half as fast as in 
the June quarter. The services index rose at an annual rate of 7.4 percent 


in the September quarter, compared with 4.5 and’ 3.6 percent in the two 


preceding calendar quarters. (MORE) 
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The index for food purchased in grocery stores declined 1.4 percent 
in September, but the index for food away from home--restaurant meals 
and snacks--rose 1.9 percent. 

The drop in grocery store food prices was about twice the usual 
seasonal decline. Fresh vegetable prices fell substantially. Fresh 
fruit prices also decreased. Poultry prices declined sharply, and pork 
and egg prices moved down from their high August levels. 

Prices rose for most other food items. The increase was exceptionally 
large for cereal and bakery products. Prices of dairy products and some 
processed fruits and vegetables rose sharply. Prices of meats, other 
than pork, and fish continued to increase. 

Food prices in grocery stores were collected on Sept. 4, 5 and 6. 
The price freeze on all foods except beef was terminated on July 18. The 


freeze on beef prices ended on Sept. 10. 


The index for nonfood commodities rose 0.4 percent, slightly more 


than is usual for September. The index for apparel commodities rose 
seasonally, reflecting higher prices for fall and winter clothing, 
particularly for women's and girls'. 

Prices were higher for houses, fuel oil and coal, textile house- 
furnishings, and most household durables. 

The effects of these increases were partially offset by price 
declines for gasoline and new and used cars. New car prices did not decline 
as much as they usually do at the end of the model year. 


# # # 

















World of Work 


Number Of U.S. Working 
Mothers Shows Increase 


By PETER J. BRENNAN 
Secretary of Labor 


1.S. of Edison, N.J., writes: | 
am the working mother of a seven- 
year-old son. Do you have any 
statistics on the number of chil- 
dren whose mothers are in the 
labor force and the ages of these 
children? 

Dear I.S.: As of March 1973, 
about 40 percent (or 26.2 million) 
of the 64.3 million children in the 
U.S. had mothers in the labor 
force. Although most of these 
26.2 million children were old 
enough to be in school, six mil- 
lion were under age six. More than 
one half of these pre-schoolers 
lived in fatherless families. Statis- 
tics gathered by the Census Bureau 
for the U.S. Department of 
Labor’s Bureau of Labor Statis- 
tics, show that between March 
1970 and March 1973, the num- 
ber of working mothers increased 
over 900,000 from 11.9 million 
to 12.8 million. The major reason 
for this increase was the rise in the 
number of children in fatherless 
families, where the mother’s em- 
ployment served as a primary 
source of income. The report 
showed that nearly one out of 
every five children under age 18, 
was in a family where the father 
was either absent, unemployed or 
out of the labor force. Nearly half 
of all black children were living 
under these circumstances, com- 
pared with 14 percent of white 
children. 

*~_* ** 

L.M. of Greenbelt, Md., writes: 
1 am 15 years old and looking for 
a part-time job. What type of work 
am | permitted to do under child 
labor laws? Also, am | required to 
have a work permit? 

Dear L.M.: Federal child labor 


laws permit young people aged 14 
and 15 to work outside of school 
hours in any jobs that have not 
been declared too hazardous by 
the U.S. Department of Labor. 
The jobs available to you include 
office and clerical work, cashier- 
ing, selling, modeling, grocery bag- 
ging and gasoline station work. 
Off limits to your age group are 
jobs in manufacturing, mining, 
processing and several other indus- 
tries which may pose dangers to 
youthful and inexperienced em- 
ployees. While school is in session, 
child labor laws also restrict work- 
ing hours of young people of your 
age group. They may work no 
earlier than 7 a.m. and no later 
than 7 p.m. and may work no 
more than three hours a day or 18 
hours per week, except on week- 
ends and holidays. States also have 
their own child labor laws, and 
you should check with both your 
State department of labor and 
the U.S. Department of Labor’s 
Wage and Hour Division office 
nearest you for a complete list of 
jae These offices can also 
advise you on work permit require- 
ments. Issued under State Ties 
laws, permits are used by em- 


ployers as proof of age. 
*** * 


Editor’s note: If you have a 
question regarding job training 
and placement, labor-management 
relations, job health and safety, 
equal employment opportunity, 
wages and hours, employment and 
unemployment, prices and earn- 
ings and other matters involving 
the U.S. Department of Labor, 
send it to 

Peter J. Brennan 

Secretary of Labor 

“World of Work” 
U.S. Department of Labor 
Washington, D.C. 20210 












Dear Consumer: 


Getting Back Your 


Security 


Deposit . 


By Virginia Knauer 
Special Assistant to the President 
and Director 
Office of Consumer Affairs 


If you are a consumer who rents a house or 
apartment, you may have had to pay a security de- 


posit before moving in. 


Don’t consider it money down the drain, or let 
anyone convince you there is no chance of getting 


your deposit back. 


Under new laws in several states, you should 
be able to get all or most of your deposit back if you 
follow a few simple procedures. 


According to the Depart- 
ment of Housing and Urban 
Development (HUD), 13 
states—California, Colorado, 
Delaware, Florida, Hawaii, 
Illinois, Louisiana, Maryland, 
Massachusetts, Minnesota, 
New Jersey, New York and 
Pennsylvania — have passed 
laws governing security de- 
posits. Generally, these laws 
require a landlord to return 
security deposits to tenants 
within a specified time and 
to account for any part of 
the security deposit used for 
repairs. (Under most state 
laws, if repairs are needed 
beyond what is considered 
“normal wear and tear,” the 
landlord can use part or all 
of the security deposit to 
cover this expense.) 

Also, the National Con- 
ference of Commissioners on 
Uniform State Laws has 
drafted a model “uniform res- 
idential landlord tenant act.” 
If this suggested law were 
enacted by all states, land- 
lords would have 14 days af- 
ter the tenant has moved out 
to give the tenant an itemized 
list of repair costs. The pro- 
posed legislation would also 
set a limit of a month’s rent 
as the most a landlord could 
charge as a security deposit. 

In addition to these state 
laws and the proposed model 
law, there are some general 
procedures that you may wish 
to follow to insure that all or 
most of your security deposit 
is returned to you: 

@ At the time 
the security deposit, get a 
written receipt stating the 
amount of the deposit and the 
date it was paid. 

@ At the time you move 
in, get a written list of exist- 


you pay 





ing damages to the apart- 
ment or house from the land- 
lord. If he does not give you 
a list and you see damages, 
you may want to make a list 
of your own. Have the land- 
lord sign the list and keep a 
copy for yourself. (If he 
won't sign it, send him a copy 
by certified mail, “return re- 
ceipt requested.”) This docu- 
ment will help you in any 
dispute that may arise later; 
and when you move out, you 
can compare this list with 
any items for which the land- 
lord may try to charge you. 

® Before moving out, 
ask the rental agent or build- 
ing manager for a list of 
what should be cleaned. This 
list usually includes cleaning 
the stove and kitchen cabi- 
nets, defrosting the refriger- 
ator, cleaning the bathroom 
and its fixtures and washing 
or vacuuming floors. By fol- 
lowing this list, you will 
cover yourself against claims 
by the landlord that you left 
the house or apartment in a 
dirty condition — sometimes 
the cause for a big deduc- 
tion from your deposit. 

@ When you move out, 
leave your new address with 
the landlord so that he can 
send you your deposit. Re- 
quest that, if part of the de- 
posit is kept for repairs, he 
also should send you an item- 
ized list of the repairs and 
their costs, 

For more information 
concerning security deposits, 
you may want to contact your 
state or local landlord/tenant 
commission, or you may wish 
to write to the National 
Tenants Organization, 425 
13th St., N.W., Washington, 
D.C. 20004. 








Week of November 5, 1973 


FILLERS FROM THE U.S. DEPARTMENT OF LABOR 


Approximately 400,000 Vietnam-era veterans were placed in jobs 
during the 1973 fiscal year under the President's Veterans Program, 
the Labor Department reports. The unemployed rate for all veterans 
dropped from 7.1 percent at the end of June 1972 to 6.0 percent in June 
1973. 

# # # 

During fiscal year 1973, the Labor Department's Neighborhood Youth 
Corps program provided 740,000 summer jobs for youth to encourage them 
to stay in or return to school. 

# # # 

Nearly 335,000 men and women received apprenticeship training in 
programs registered with the Labor Department's Bureau of Apprenticeship 
and Training in fiscal year 1973. More than 50,000 completed their 
apprenticeships in registered programs, a record high. 

# # # 

The Occupational Safety and Health Administration conducted a 
record number of over 47,000 workplace inspections in the 1973 fiscal 
year an ientiadine of almost 50 percent over the 32,701 inspections in 
1972. 

# # # 

Youth employment reached a record 14 million in July 1973, an increase 

of 800,000 over July of last year, the Bureau of Labor Statistics reports. 


# # # 





